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“NERE CIRCULAR 

Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
43 to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any s 1bscriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
usa copy with his nameand residence written upon it. and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue’ 

Address ‘** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥." 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
{tis supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Fie Datty Retiatous Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing. and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the’ pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of Zhe Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
meng Enameled Traveling-Bags; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps3 Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAVEL VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Groen & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES3 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Or Jers for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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ublications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Rirth. “he Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relutions to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death. Con- 
qensation of Life, &c. &ce.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
Conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
All vio wish to understand Biste Comucnism—its constitu” 
tioaul besis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them 
avives with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, »summary view 
of their Religiousanl Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


LIPO 








SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de 
fniled by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


rae” Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfer “tionist, can be furnished; andany of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to allparts 
of the conutry. 





The Oneida Community: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa) proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 

munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT or Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 
—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
vital or@anization, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a truc 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
vnd spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 


| graphing and railroading in the department of out- 


ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling an! their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent oi thcir convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

--Tue Crrcvunar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
jts usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at lis Second Coming, A. D. 70 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 

sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the liody, asa sequence of the fore- 

oing, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Dea'h 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 

tion ror distribution. 

Dwelling tegetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
hy sae and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening 
Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 





A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- | 
| ted to God. 


TH EK C TROULAR. 


Prom the Berean.) 
The Second Coming of Christ. 





On almost every page of the New Tes- 
tament we find the Second Coming of 
Christ held up as the central Leacon-light 
of the hopes of believers—an event which 
should bring them a perfect, secure, and 
glorious redemption. We select the fol- 
lowing passages as specimens of a multi- 
tude of expressions relating to that event: 
—“Then shall they see the Son of man 
coming in a cloud with power and great 
glory: and when these things begin to 
come to pass, then look up and lift up 
your heads : for your redemption draweth 
nigh.” Luke 21; 27, 28. “ Our conver- 
sation is in heaven ; from whence also 
we look for the Savior, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who shall change our vile body, 
that it may be fashioned like unto his glo- 
rious body.” Phil. 3: 20, 21. “When 
Christ, who is our life, shail appear, then 
shall we also appear with him in glory.” 
Col. 3: 4. “Henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord the righteous Judge shall give me at 
that day ; and not to me only, but to all 
them also that love his appearing.” 2Tim. 
4:8. “Looking for that blessed hope, 
and the glorious appearing of the great 
God and our Savior Jesus Christ.” Tit. 
2:13. “ Untothem that look for him 
shall he appear the second time, without 
sin, unto salvation.” Heb. 9: 28. “ Be 
patient therefore, brethren, unto the 
coming of the Lord. Behold the hus- 
bandman waiteth for the precious fruit 
of the earth, and hath long patience for 
it, until he receive the early and latter 
rain. Be ye also patient ; establish your 
hearts : for the coming of the Lord draw- 
eth nigh.” James 5: 7,8. “Gird np 
the loins of your mind—be sober, and 
hope to the end for the grace that is to 
be brought unto you at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ.” 1 Pet. 1: 13. “We 
know that when he shall appear, we shall 
be like him.” 1 John 3: 2, &c. 

The glorious event which thus anima- 
ted the faith of primitive believers, as 
marking the period of the. perfection of 
their faith, and their entrance upon the 
possession of the fullness of the gift of 
God’s grace, though seemingly nigh at 
hand at that time, is at this day gener- 
ally thrown forward, in the faith of the 
churches, into the shadows of a distant 
and indefinite futurity. Our object in the 
present article, is to call the attention 
of those who love the word of God more 
than creeds, to the testimony of that 
word concerning the time of the Second 
Coming of the Son of man. 

1. DEFINITION OF THE SECOND COMING. 

What is meant by the Second Coming of 
Christ 2? We may answer this question 
by referring to one of those parables in 
which Christ presents a miniature of the 
whole dispensation introduced by his first | 
coming. “A certain nobleman went’! 
into a far country, to receive for himself’ 





a kingdom, and to return. And he called | 
ihis ten servants, and delivered them ten 
‘pounds, and said unto them, Occupy till, 


I come, But his citizens “hated him, 
and sent a message after him, saying, we 
will not have this man to reign over us, 
And it came to pass, that when he was 
returned, having received the kingdom, 
then he commanded these servants to be 
called unto him.” [And he reckoned with 
them, and rewarded them according to 
their several merits, both good and bad, 
and then said]—‘ But those mine en- 
emies, which would not that I should 
reign over them, bring hither, and slay 
them before me.” Luke 19: 12,.&c. This 
illustration represents the first coming of 
Christ, as the period when he delivered 
the treasures of the gospel to his ser- 
vants, and went away; and his second 
coming as the period when he returned 
and reckoned with them, rewarding the 
faithful, and taking vengeance on his en- 
emies. The parable may also be under- 
stood as intimating that Christ in his 
first coming was comparatively powerless ; 
but when he came the second time, he 
had “received a kingdom” and was 
clothed with full power to judge, reward, 
and execute vengeance. ‘By the Second 
Coming of Christ, then, we mean his 
coming in the power of judgment, to 
reckon with, reward, and punish, those 
to whom he delivered the gospel at his 
first coming—we mean the day of judg- 
ment for the Primitive Church and the 
Jewish nation. 


We do nor mean by the Second Coming 
of Christ, the FINAL AND GENERAL JUDG- 
MENT. The popular notion concerning 
the judgment of mankind is, that it is 
to be a single transaction, occupying a 
single period of time. Joining this no- 
tion to the discovery, which every reader 
of the New Testament must ultimately 
make, that the judgment of the Second 
Coming is clearly predicted in the New 
Testament as immediately to follow the 
destruction of Jerusalem, many have be- 
lieved and taught that “the judgment 
[meaning the whole or final judgment] is 
past.” These views, whether held by 
Universaliste or Perfectionists, we dis- 
claim, and instead of them, insist that 
the judgment of mankind, according to 
scripture, is divided into two acts, occu- 
pying two periods of time, separated from 
each other by an interval of more than a 
thousand years. In the twentieth chap- 
ter of Revelations this division of the 
judgment is unequivocally described.— 
John saw, when Satan was first bound 
and cast into the pit, thrones and judg- 
ment given to the martyrs of Christ, and 
they lived and reigned with him « thov- 
sand years, but the rest of the dead lived 
not. ‘ This,” says the apostle, “is the 
first resurrection ;” and we may properly 
add, this is the first judgment. Rev. 
20: 5. Afterward Satan is loosed again, 





gathers Gog and Magog to the great bat- 

tle, is defeated and cast into the lake of 

fire forever. Then again appears a 

throne, a second resurrection and a sec- 
ond judgment. Rev. 20: 11, 12. 


The same division of the judgment 
into two acts, separated by a long inter- 
val, is very conspicuous in the vision v4 
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the seals and trumpets. Rev. 6: 7, &c. 
When the sizth seal opens, the Lamb 
appears on the throne of judgment and 
the tribes of the earth wail because of 
him, saying, “ the great day of his wrath 
is come.” Afterwards the seventh seal is 
opened, and seven angels with trumpets 
are introduged. As they sound their 
trumpets successively, a variety of events 
transpire, necessarily occupying a long 
period of time. At length, after the 
sounding of the seventh trumpet, Christ 
is proclaimed sovereign of the world, and 
a second and final day of judgment is an- 
nounced, Rev. 11:15—18. Unless the 
sixth seal covers the same period with 
the seventh trumpet, (which cannot be 
maintained with any show of reason,) it 
is manifest to mere inspection that there 
are two acts of judgment—two periods of 
wrath and recompense. 


As God divided mankind into two 
great families—the Jews and the Gen- 
tiles—so he has appointed a separate judg- 
inent for each. The harvest of the Jews 
came first, because they were ripened 
first. God separated them from the rest 
of the nations, and for two thousand 
years poured upon them the sunshine and 
the rain of religious discipline. When 
Christ came he said the fields were white. 
By the preaching of Christ and his 
apostles, the process necessary to make 
way for the judgment, was complete. 
At the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
Jews as a nation were judged. Then 
the kingdom of heaven passed from the 
Jews to the Gentiles, Matt. 21: 43. 
God commenced a process of preparation 
for a second judgment. The Gentiles 
came under the sunshine and rain, which 
had before been sent upon the Jews. 
For nearly two thousand years the Gen- 
tile crop has been maturing, and we 
may reasonably look for the Gentile har- 
vest as near. 

That we may therefore speak of the 
judgment scripturally and intelligently, 
we will distinctly recognize the division 
of it which is ade in scripture, by call- 
ing one of the acts the first judgment, and 
the other the final judgment. With this 
explanation, we shall be understood when 
we say, that in speaking of the Second 
Coming of Christ we refer to the first 
and ‘not to the final judgment. It is not 
vur object in this article to discuss the 
subject of the second or final judgment. 
The simple confession here that we be- 
lieve it to be future, will sufficiently pre- 
clude any honest inference from the doc- 
trine we are about to present, that we 
believe, or wish to believe that the day 
of our judgment is passed. 

( To be continued. ) 





The Mosses. 


Ruskin, in his recent volume of * Modern Paint- 
ers.” paints with his wonderful pen the fuilowing 
description “ of the herb yielding no seed; of the 
fowerlese, fruitless” 

Lichen oF THE Rock : 

Lichen and mosses, how of these? Meek 
creatures! The first merey of the earth, veil- 
mg with hushed softness its dintless rocks ; 
creatures full ef pity, covering with strange 
and tender honor the searred disgrace of ruin, 
—laying quiet finger on the trembling stones, 
to teach them rest. No words, chat I know of, 
will say what these mosses are. None are del- 
izate enough, none perfect enough, none rich 
enough. How is one to tell of the rounded 
bosses of furred and beaming green—the star- 
red divisions of rubied bloom, fine-filmed, as 
if the rock spirits could spin perphyry as we do 
glass; the traceries of intricate silver, and 
fringes of amber, lustrous, arborescent, burn- 
ished through every fiber into fitful brightness 
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and glossy traverses of silken change, yet all 
subdued and pensive, and framed for simplest, 
sweetest offices of grace. They will not be 
gathered, like the flowers, for chaplet or love- 
token; but of these the wild bird will make 
its nest, and the wearied child his pillow. 

And as the earth’s first mercy, so they are 
its last gift tous. When ail other service is 
vair, from plant and tree, the soft mosses 
and gray lichen take up their watch by the 
head-stonc. The woods, the blossoms, the 
gift-bearing grasses have done their parts for a 
time, but these do service forever. Trees for 
the builder’s yard, the flowers for bride’s cham- 
ber, corn for the granary, moss for the grave. 

Yet as in one sense the humblest, in anoth- 
er they are the most honored of the earth-chil- 
dren. Unfading as motionless, the worm frets 
them not, and the autumn wastes not. Strong 
in lowliness, they neither blanch in heat nor 
pine in frost. To them, slow-fingered, constant 
hearted, is entrusted the weaving of the dark 
eternal tapestries of the hills; to them, slow- 
pencilled, iris-dyed, the tender framing of their 
endless imagery. Sharing the stillness of the 
unimpassioned rock, they share also its endu- 
rance; and while the winds of departing 
spring scatter the white hawthorn blossoms like 
drifted snow, and summer dims on the parched 
meadow the drooping of its cowslip-gold--far 
above, among the mountains, the silver lichen- 
spots rest, star-like on the stone; and the 
gathering orange stain upon the edge of yon- 
der western peak reflects the sunsets of a thou- 
sand years, 
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ONEIDA, OCTOBER 18, 1860. 
The Prince of Wales. 

The oldest son of Victoria, Queen of England, 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, Baron Ren- 
frew, &c., &c., has been on this continent since 
the 24th of August. For several months pre- 
vious to that date it had been heralded that he 
was coming to visit the Canadian Provinces, and 
preparations were made to receive him there in a 
manner befitting the heir to the British Crown. 
It was also stated that on the conclusion of his 
visit in the Canadas, he would pass through a 
portion of the United States; and much interest 
was manifest through the country to see him. 

In passing through the Provinces the Prince 
was received almost every where with enthusias- 
tic demonstrations of loyalty and interest. On 
the conclusion of his tour, he passed on to the 
Western States, traveling, after leaving the royal 
territory, as Baron Renfrew. He visited Detroit, 
Chicago, spent a day or two on the prairies in rec- 
reation and sport, passed on to St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburg; through Pensylvania to Wash- 
ington, where he was received and entertained by 
President Buchanan. Thence he went to. Rich- 
mond ; returning north he stopped at Baltimore, 
and Philadelphia, reaching New York on Thursday 
the 11th inst. Every where in this country he has 
been received with demonstrations of welcome. 
His reception in New York surpassed all the ova- 
tions which that city has ever given, if we except 
perhaps, the Kossuth reception in 1852. 


New-York turned out en masse to greet the 
son of Royalty. We need’not burden our readers 
with details of his sojourn there—of the landing 
at the Battery, of the ride up Broadway through 
the crowd of thronging thousands to the Fifth 
Avenve Hotel, of his visits to the various institu- 
tions, to the Mayor, and the grand ball at the 
Academy of Music, of his attending service at 
Trinity church, &. Those who are curious in 
such details will find them in the metropolitan jour- 
nals, which ere this have carried them to every 
part of the country. We wish only to chronicle 
the fact of his visit and of the enthusiastic and 
spontaneous welcome which he received. On 
Monday he passed up the North River on his way 
ta Albany, stopping at West Point. His course 
from Albany will be to Boston and Portland.— 
From the latter port he sails for England about 
the 20th of this month. He has been attended 
throughout the tour by a suite of noblemen, mili- 
tary and other personages, at the head of whom 
is the Duke of Neweastle, uncle of the Prince. 

We cannot but regard this visit of the young 
Prince and heir to the English throne, to this 
Republican land, as an interesting event which 
will have much effect in knitting the two coun- 
tries more closely together, or at least in bring- 
ing out the latent bonds of friendship and union 
which already exist. It is the oft-repeated re- 





murk of orators and writers, that the two coun- 
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tries are united together by the ties of a common 
race,a common religion, and a common litera- 
ture; and it is true. But we are apt to forget 
how much this fact means, and to let it recede in 
our minds to the background of a vague generality. 
There is need of some commanding event from 
time to time, tocall it forth and impart the energy 
of new life toit. Such an event has been this 
visit of the Prince of Wales. The two nations 
will be nearer to each other’s hearts hereafter ; 
will appreciate each other better, and what as- 
perities may hitherto have existed will be sof- 
tened. Moreover, while the son of England’s 
Queen may have gained a larger appreciation of 
Republican institutions, and have seen the masses 
in the new position in which free institutions 
place them, we are not sure but that the latent 
veneration for Kingship, so long repressed in the 
American mind by the influence of Democracy ,may 
have asserted itself a little, and that the effect will 
be good. For, after all, there is something in hu- 
man nature which harmonizes with the mevarchi- 
cal idea ; and Democracy, unless it is allied to some- 
thing higher—to the absolute monarchy of Theoc- 
racy—will never achieve the development of 
a perfect humanity. But while we look forward to 
the overthrow of all rule and all authority before 
the march of the King of Heaven, and expect that 
England’s royal family will sometime be ab- 
sorbed by the development of England’s people, 
we can still give to Albert Edward our best 
wishes for a life of happiness and peace. 


In this connection we will adda paragraph or 
two from a Washington correspondent of the 
Independent, relative to the Prince’s visit to 
Mount Vernon and the tomb of Washington. 


The startling incident of the week just closed 
is the visit of the Prince of Wales to the Presi- 
dent. I do not speak of it as a piece of news, or 
to follow in the wake of the adulatory scribblers 
who chronicle every word the Prince utters, and 
the precise number of times he sneezes. It is the 
moral character of the extraordinary event which 
I would notice—an event which wiil take its place 
on the page of history, solitary and alone, for 
there is none other like it. When Kings visit 
Presidents, when royal princes visit the graves of 
rebel democrats, may not the Millennium be 
dawning ? 

There is nothing like this visit of Prince Albert 
Edward to the grave of Washington, in the histo- 
ry of any other prince or potentate. Men have 
risen from lowliness to splendor—from corporal 
to be emperor—from ’prentice boy to be presi- 
dent—but when before has the heir to the proud- 
est throne in the world made a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of a rebel general? The nan whose hum- 
ble tomb the Prince reverently visited, was the 
chief instrument, in the hands of Providence, in 
wresting its most brilliant gem from the very 
crown he is to wear! 


The day chosen for the visit to Mount Vernen 
was one of October’s finest. Scarce a cloud dimmed 
the sky’s azure. A few yellow leaves in the for- 
ests which line the broad Potomac, were the only 
indication of “ the melancholy days.” The Prince 
and his suite, accompanied by the President and 
a few of his friends, went on board the Government 
steamer, Harriet Lane, at ten o’clock of the morn- 
ing of Friday last. and steamed down to Mount 
Vernon. For more than two hours the royal 
party remained upon the Vernon estate, the most 
of the time eagerly searching the Washington 
mansion for every relic of the great and good man 
who once occupied it. No American traveler in 
foreign Jands ever displayed more enthusiastic 
curiosity or reverential awe, at the grave of roy- 
alty or intellectual greatness, than was manifes- 
ted by this English party of dukes and earls, and 
the future King of England, at the grave of Wash- 
ington. 

The place where the patriot wrote, the room in 
which he slept, the couch on which he died, were 
sought out and pondered over, and as the party 
approached the tomb each one almost involunta- 
rily uncovered his head. One cut a cone tv car- 
ry back to England as a relic of the place; anoth- 
er plucked a flower as a memento of the day and 
scene; and the Prince planted a tree by the side 
of the grave. taking with him a companion acorn 
to plant in Windsor Forest. 


Meantime the day was in the very midst of its 
splendor—a Virgiman October day! It seemed 
as if Nature smiled at the happy, peaceful occur- 
rence, and purposely added every charm of her 
own, that the day might never, never be forgot- 
ten. The overhanging forests, the calmly flowing 
river, and the beautiful sky, made upa picture 
the like of which painter never put upon canvas. 

Few were the words uttered by the visitors, 
for thought overpowered speech, and after more 
than two hours spent at Mount Vernon they 
again took to the boats, and were rowed back to 
the steamer. 


The novels of to-day all carry » moral with 
them: this trip to Mount Vernon has a striking 
one also. “Behold how good and pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity!” Instead 
of English cannen roaring up the Potomac, we 
have the next English King as our guest. In- 
stead of horrid War, gentle Peace. A few years 
ago and our national capital was ablaze, set on 
fire by British torches, and Washington was full 
of hostile British troops. All this is changed.— 


The new order of things is more ec nsynant with 





mein Fa 


Christianity. England and America will never 
again war with each other. 





.-A despatch from Omaha, Nebraska, states 
that Capt. Reynolds, of the Tenth Infantry, of 
the United States Army, arrived in that city on 
Thursday, from an exploring tour of the Wind 
River county. He reports having discovered a pass 
2,500 feet lower than any heretofore discovered 
on the line of the Rocky Mountains. It is about 
the 46th parallel of latitude. 


...-The first cargo of new Malaga fruit has 
just arrived at Boston. It consisted of 9,000 
boxes, 1,610 half-boxes, 6,000 quarter-boxes of 
raisins, besides a quantity of figs, lemuns, &c. 





it a MiracleP 
The following interesting statement is from the 
Madison (Wis.) State Journal : 


Tt would seem from an occurrence that has re- 
cently been related to us, upon perfectly rehable 
authority, that the age of miracles has not alto- 
gether passed away. The writer is well acquainted 
with the person who was the subject of the re- 
markable experience given below, having known 
him personally for the last twelve years, and 
though he has not met him since his singular re- 
lief from a congenital defect, has the particulars 
from persons in every way entitled to credit, who 
have seen him, and received the story from his 
own lips. 

Leaving our readers to determine for them- 
selves how far the intervention of a miraculous aid 
may have contributed in the matter, and how far 
it was the result of merely natural or ordinary 
agencies, we give the story as it was told to us: 

The person in question is a gentleman residing 
in Belvit in this State. From his birth, he has 
suffered from lameness. The difficulty was in his 
right hip, the joint seeming to be out of place. 
His right leg was, in consequence, shorter than 
the other. It was shrunken and very weak; he 
always wore a boot with a thick sole upon it, and 
limped badly when he walked. In going up 
stairs, he was obliged to step up one stair ata 
time with his well leg, and bring the other up to 
it, instead of putting it forward to the next, as 
persons usually go up stairs. When fatigued, he 
was accustomed to feel great pain in his hip. 

Some two or three months ago he was in Chi- 
cago attending to some business matters which 
kept him for several weeks. He is a professor of 
religion, and while there, attended a series of re- 
ligious meetings, becoming very deeply interested 
in the subject. One Saturday, suffering from se- 
vere pain in his hip, he called upon a surgeon to 
have it examined and to ascertain whether some- 
thing could not be done to alleviate the pain.— 
Some interruption occurred, however, so that the 
examination was postponed until the folluwing 
Monday. That night after going to bed, the pain 
continuing, it occurred to him whether or not, if 
he asked in the proper spirit, some Divine assist- 
ance might be vouchsafed, as in the old time when 
the prophets and apostles walked the earth. He 
arose from his bed, procured a light, and, taking 
his Bible, opened by chance to a chapter in the 
New Testament where Christ miraculously heals 
a lame man. 

After reading it he proceeded to invoke, in an 
earnest prayer, some similar intervention in Lis 
own behalf, and then feeling greatly cheered and 
supported by trust in the Divine beneficence, he 
again retired to rest, and soon fell asleep. Du- 
ring the night he dreamed that Christ came to 
him accompanied by a surgeon—the same upon 
whom he had called during the day. The surgeon 
examined his hip, and told him it could be re- 
lieved, but only by an operation. ‘To this he 
raised some objection, desiring that it should be 
postponed ; but the surgeon seemed suddenly to 
seize and overpower him, and with’ some instru- 
ment laid oven his hip to the bune, and arranged 
the joint in its proper place. During the opera- 
tion he had the impression of suffering a severe 
physical pain, as if really under the kmfe of a sur- 
geon. After it he had no remembrance of any 
thing until morning. 

Upon rising, he found, to his utter astonish- 
ment, not only that his short leg was lengtbened 
out so as to be even with the other, and his hip 
all right, but that he could walk without limping 
or inconvenience. He walked about the roum 
several times, then puton his clothes and ran 
up and down stairs to assure himself that he 
was awake, and no longer a Jame man, but sound 
and whole. His joy and gratitude cannot well 
be described. He immediately discarded the 
boot with a false sole, which had hitherto been a 
necessity, and put on a pair that were mates. 
His Jeg was yet weak ; though limping slightly 
from long habit, he could walk as straight as 
any other man when he chose, It has since 
grown strunger, and his general health very ma- 
terially improved. He of course considers the 
cure a direct answer to his supplications. It is 
certainly a strange story, and we commend it to 
the attention of Mr. Robert Dale Owen as a proper 
incident to find a place in the next edition vf his 
‘* Footfalls.” 


Was 


An Oneida Journal. 





Thursday Evening, Oct. 11.--There was some 
CONVERSATIUN ON HEALTH, 

of which we note the following remarks: 

G, W. N.—I was pleased, a few days ago, to ° 





hear Mr. B.’s testimony that for some time past 
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ject was introduced some wecks since, of turning 


away from doctors, medicines, and kindred agen- | 


cies, and our faith in Christ as a physician, was 


stirred up, I notice that others on the invalid | 
list, have improved in health. And I think where | 
there are manifest responses to our faith, we | 
stould not let them slip over unnoticed, as of lit- | 


he had been gaining in health. Since the sub-, 


armies, navies, &c.,are the engines of govern- 
ment and are the outgrowth of the public opin- 
ion of the past and present ages. They area 
kind of express:on of the world’s morality, and the 
means of enforcing it. When mankind shall have 
become sufficiently civilized to be ruled by the 
truth alone, all this cumbrous and arbitrary ma- 
chinery can be superseded by a daily paper. It 


tle account. It will help our faith, and make | will be an organ of truth on all subjects, which 
room for good influences, by acknowledging such | will exert its influence on the springs of action in 
experiences as we go along. We should acknowl-| the hearts of men, instead of controlling their ex” 


edge God’s power in our bodies as well as in our | 
spirits. He is as much the author of good heaieh, | 
as of good actions, and good dispositions. And 
I think it does us much good from time to time 
to stir one another up, and tell what God is daily 
doing among us, be it less or more. 

W. J.—I think, as children of God, it is our 
place to bear witness to his goodness, and to es- 
tablish his testimony in the earth, Lis reign is 
commenced among us, and it is manifested to save 
us from sin and disease. There is no power that 
can successfully compete with Christ’s power. 
The charges of Satan against it are like rifle- 
balls shot against a bomb-proof battery. Our 
strength is resurrection life, upon which death 
has done its utmost. I have faith in such a pow- 
er to exterminate disease from our systems, and 
keep us in continual health. 

E. H. H.—It will do us good, I think, to rec- 
ognize the hand of God in our business—to respect 
our business as a channel in which we are likely 
to meet inspiration, and vigor of health. What- 
ever we do, may be a means of health tous. I 
believe the Lord is at the bottom of our business 
prosperity at the present iime—his providence 
comes to us through that channel. I confess I 
have a growing dislike to the cold, unbelieving 
spirit that does not believe in God's care and 
good will toward us, in his providential arrange- 
ments. I recognize his inspiration among us ; 
and we shall find in it prosperity to every depart- 
ment of ournature—comfort, happiness, health, 
and every thing we need. 

The conversation, of which the above indicates 
the general drift, was interspersed with per- 
sonal and general testimony of faith, and thank- 
fulness for good experience in the matter of 
health. 

Friday Evening, 12.—The discussion of Prin- 
ciples and Measures was resumed, and the follow- 
ing remarks were made on the proposition— 
A DAILY PRESS, DIVORCED. FROM MAMMON AND 

DEVOTED TO GOD. 

H. J. S—The magnitude of the subject of the 
institution of a daily paper, seems to expand in 
iny mind the more I think of it. To the impor- 
tance of such an institution, it is difficult to do 
justice. I will, however, submit some ideas of 
what I consider ax the office of a daily paper. 

It seems to me that the first and most impor. 
tant office that it would fill, would be that of 
offering a medium of communication between God 
and man, and of distributing the knowledge of 
his will to the world. Through all ages, there 
has been more or less communication going on 
between God and man; and we have reasen to 
believe that itis the purpose of God in the 
good time coming, that this communication shall 
be more frequent and constant. What better 
medium for the universal distribution of these 
communications could we have, than a daily pa- 
per? In days of old, God communicated his will 
to the world, through individuals; but it was 
difficult to make those communications a univer- 
sal thing. He has put those communications on 
record in the form of a book—the Biblo—and 
we can see what a tremendous influence that 
book has had, in pushing the world forward in 
civihzation, refinement, and spirituality ; and we 
can judge a little from that, what the effects of a 
daily paper, divorced from mammon and devoted 

to God, would be, if the highest inspiration of the 
best men in the world, were in this way brought 
to bear upon the great questions of the day. 

The voice of the people is the voice of God,”’ 

_ isanold popular cry; andit is true when the 
people are refined enough to receive inspiration 
from God. In what better way can the voice of 
God be heard throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, than through a daily paper? A true 
imspired idea communicated to the world, takes 
effect at once upon the whole mass of minds that 
are prepared fur it, and can be acted upon simul- 
taneously by all, prodlucmg a thousand-fold great- 
er effect than it could without the aid of a daily 


paper. 
[have no doubt that a daily paper, will ul- 


timately constitute the principal organ of the gov- 
ériiment of mankind. The present paraphernalia 


ternal movements merely, as law does. 

G. W. N.—Do you think that the present daily 
papers are operating for the interest of the King- 
dom of Heaven ? 

H. J. SI think they are. They are bringing 
about a unitary process of thinking and feeling 
among all their subscribers. The attention of 
thousands of individuals is directed to the same 
objects at the same time, and thus the minds of 
the people are undergoing as it were, a military 
drill. They are being marshaled into rank and 
file, preparatory to still more important move- 
ments. There are, no doubt, thousands of cir- 
cumstances transpiring under the good Provi- 
dence of God, which, taken by themselves, with- 
out any report being made of them, would be of 
comparatively small account. But when they 
are reported among the millions of earth’s in- 
habitants, the real good that they produce can 
scarcely be estimated. 

Aside from the office, which a daily paper will 
ultimately hold, there is at the present time 
much work for it todo. There are many facts 
which have transpired in the spiritual world, 
many works that Christ has performed, that need 
to be held steadily before the people. Itisa 
knowledge and application of these facts alone 
that will banish evil from the earth; and it is not 
too much to hope that a daily paper will yet be 
established which will be one of the chief agencies 
for the performance of this work, 

G.—The Daily Papers, as now conducted, are 
organs of the average intelligence and civilization 
of the world. They do not go much in advance 
of the masses, nor fall much behind them, but 
just keep pace with the movement, and echo the 
prevailing sentiments of the body of the people. 
Considering that the civilization of which they 
are the exponents, is much pervaded with sel- 
fishness and exclusiveness, and that they as- 
sume no higher ideal, we cannot greatly respect 
their moral standing. Yet in the function of re- 
porting informatioa and facts from all parts of 
the world, there has been an astonishing ad- 
vance within the last twenty-five years. God has 
prospered the enterprise of the press, in this di- 
rection. Within our memories, a common an- 
nouncement of the foreign news, in the New- 
York papers, would be, “One month later from 
England.’’ Intelligence from other lands was 
that length of time, ana often more, in reaching 
this country. Now the arrivals are almost daily, 
and passages are quite regularly made from shore 
to shore, within a fortnight. There is great val- 
ue—great social, moral and educationary power, 
in this rapidity of communication, reducing the 
whole world, and the most distant peoples, as it 
were, to terms of unity in thought and interest; 
and the newspaper press is to be honored as an 
instrument in this mighty transfusion. If the pre- 
sent Daily Press can go onand be made an organ of 
heavenly inspiration, leading the people up to the 
standard of the Kingdom of God, as it now is 
their medium of earthly intelligence, it will serve 
the object intended in the proposition. If not, 
we may be sure such an organ will be found else- 
where. 

A. W. C.—One feature of a Daily Press has in- 
terested me much ; and that is, its realization of 
the declaration of Christ, that “every one that 
doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the 
light, lest his deeds should be reproved; but he 
that doeth truth, cometh to the light, that his 
deeds may be made manifest, that they are 
wrought in God.” As at present managed, the 
Daily Press is no doubt the means of checking 
crime considerably, by its expusure of its opera- 
tions and hiding-places ; but when properly con- 
ducted by prudent and truthful men who have 
secured a reputation for fairness and reliability; 
its influence will be immense. Under such man. 
agement it must prove a most powerful means of 
crushing out evil by keeping the public thoroughly 
posted up in all the tricks, deviltries, and hiding- 
places of evil men, and by bringing public opinion 
to bear upon them. Thus evil will find no place 
among men, and che devil will shrink from their 
presence. The Daily Press must certainly ope- 
rate in some such way, if it is to be, as we believe, 





of kings, presidents, laws, lawyers, judges, courts 


the principal agency of government in the new 





state of society which we have imaugurated.— 
Another interesting feature of the Daily Press, is, 
its being so excellent a machinery for the manu- 
facture of public opinion. Take the New-York 
city papers for instance. They will make a pro- 
position, or throw out an idea, and by constantly 
agitating it, will soun spread it all over the coun- 
try. Put these papers into the hands of good 
men, and they would be vastly more influential 
in the manufacture of public opinion for God. 
Sunday, 14.—The hour fiom six to seven, was 
pleasantly filled by a Home Concert, conducted 
by Mr. Shelling. The programme wasas follows: 
1, ** Swiss Boy,” variations for piano and gui- 


tar, - - - - - Latour. 
2. ** Music, Moonlight, Love and 
Flowers,” - - - - Barrett. 
3. Russian Song, - - - - Spier. 
4. **Then You'll Remember Me,” cornet-a-pis- 
ton and piano, - - - - Balfe 
5. * The Star of Love,” quartette, Wallace 
6. ** Sally! Sally!’ duett. - - Linley. 
7. ** Von Webber’s Last Waltz.” 
8. ** Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep,” - . - - - Knight. 
9%. ** From the Merry Swiss Home,” Glover. 
10. ** The Pauper’s Drive,” quartette, 
ll. ** A. B. C.,” Comic duett, - Parry. 


12. ** La Violetta,” guitar and piano, Shelling. 

15. ** Strike the Cymbal,” full chorus, Pucito. 

In the evening meeting the subject of the con- 
fession of Christ was recurred to. Extracts from 
the Berean, explaining the relation of confession 
by the mouth, of an indwelling Savior, to salva- 
tion, were read. After which one of those ses- 
sions which, while being the most unreportable, 
are amung the most edifying and satisfactory of 
the various forms which our meetings take: con- 
fessions of Christ, words of thankfulness, aspira- 
tions and prayers uttered, new offerings of heart 
to the heavenly Spirit. At such times, the heart 
of the family spontaneously opens itself, and we 
realize the power of that enduring promise of the 
Faithful and True Witness: “If any man hear 
my voice, and open the door, I will come in to 
him, and will sup with him, and he with me.”-- 
Our evening mecting is the dearest hour of the 
day. There we meet each other in Community 
retinion. During the day, we are scattered to 
our varivus posts of business, meeting in collective 
capacity more briefly at meals, at music, and gene- 
ral reading. But the general meeting is the gath- 
ering place of all hearts, the time and place for 
the home element to assert itself most vividly and 
strongly. 

Monday, 15.—One of the couriers of Winter 
passed last night, and left the white card of the 
hoary king on all the hills and in all the valleys, 
announcing in crystal words, written with jewels 
which kings might covet, that he will soon he 
with us for a jong visit, and bidding us to prepare 
for his coming. Far and near, as the gates of the 
morning opened, and the eyelids of a sleeping 
world were lifted, these cards which the king’s 
courier had dropped, were noted and read; read 
with glad glee by the boy amid visions of snow-clad 
hills and ice-bound water courses, inviting to 
merry ride, or to the trial of the swift-gliding 
skate; read with vague wonder and clapping of 
hands by the child leaning to the window from 
the mother’s arms; read with shivering and dread 
by tle poor, the widow, and the fatherless; read 
from abodes of wealth with complacency ; read 
by the thoughtful as one of the pages newly opened 
of the mysterious volume of the seasons—a page 
full of interest, of beauty, of the handiwork of 
God. All day yesterday there was a chilliness 
in the hght winds, and a peculiar aspect of the 
upper atmosphere, which indicated that the treas- 
ures of snow were being gathered together. So 
when men slept, these feathery treasures came 
down and whitened all the landscape, bent the 
slender and still leafy boughs in graceful curves, 
aud rested on all the shrubs and lingering flow- 
ers. The fruit-gatherers were just in time, in se- 
curing the last of the winter apples yesterday.— 
They are now barreled or housed, and a splendid 
lot there is of them, tov. 900 bushels are repor- 
ted as harvested. ‘They will add zest and cheer 
to many a winter meal. During the day the 
snow has nearly all vanished in the valley, but at 
sunset the western hill is still white. 

Enticements are from time to time brought to 
bear upon our young folks, especially those who 
have outside relations, t» induce them to forsake 
Community life and try the world and prevalent 
society. The fullowing answer to one of their 
specious arguments was read the other evening, 
and is not out of place here: 

* Outsiders say to our young folks, “ You den’t 





know the world ; you have tried only one side.— ' 





You have been brought up in Community, and 
taught to believe as those around you do. Come 
out and look at things from another point of view. 
Try the other side.” This isa plausible persua- 
sion. It is ¢rwe that many of our young people 
have “tried but one side.” But the fallacy of 
the argument from this fact in favor of trying 
the other side, may be seen by such illustrations 
as the following: If there is no way to judge 
fairly our religion or our way of life,” but by for- 
saking them and looking at them through a for- 
eign and hostile medium, then the infidel and the 
heathen may say to the Christian, “You have 
tried only one side, you have been brought up in 
Christian society and taught to believe the Bible ; 
you dun’t know how things will seem to you when 
you look through the atmosphere of our position. 
Come out from Christianity and try the other 
side. So the Indian savage might call on us to 
forsake civilization, and acquaint ourselves with 
the advantages of a life in the woods, and he 
might chide our narrow-mindedness in trying on- 
ly one side of the question, whether civilization is 
better than barbarism. The truth is, we can and 
must judge many things without trying them by 
actual experience. Who needs or wishes to try 
the advantages or comforts of drunkenness, in or- 
der to know whether it is best for him to continue 
in the suber ways in which he has been brought 
up? Our young people certainly do not need to 
learn to swear and tipple, in order to judge the 
morality of their Community home. 

“If the young generation among us have not 
tried both sides of the Community question, there 
are many among us that have, whose testimony 
is more reliable than that of the runaways.” 

- nn? <n ee 
My joy, my life, my crown! 
My heart was meaning all the day 
Somewhat it fain would say ; 
And still it runneth, muttering, up and down, 
With only this—my joy, my life, my crown. 


Yet slight not these few words ; 
If truly said, they may take part 
Among the best in art. 
The fineness which a hymn or psalm affords, 
Is, when the soul unto the lines accords, 


Ife who craves all the mind 
And all the soul, and strength and time: 
If the words only rhyme, 
Justly complains, that somewhat is behind 
To make his verse or write a hymn in kind, 


Whereas, if the heart be moved, 
Although the verse be somewhat scant, 
God doth supply the want— 
As when the heart says, sighing to be approved, 
**Oh, could I love!” and stops ; God writeth, Jove /. 
(Geo. Rerber?. 
ne —— -- - 
The Rescue. 

The following curious and interesting story 1s 
extracted from a recent work of Robert Dale 
Owen, entitled ‘ Footfalls on the Boundary of 
Another World:” 

Mr. Robert Bruce, originally descended 
from some branch of the Scottish family of 
that name, was born, in humble cireumstances, 
about the close of the last century, at Torbay, 
in the south of Kugland, and-there bred up to 
a seafaring life. 

When about thirty years of age, to wit, in 
the year 1828, be was first mate ona bark 
trading between Liverpool and St. Jobn’s, 
New Brunswick. 

On one of her voyages bound westward, be- 
ing then some five or six weeks out and having 
neared the eastern portion of the Banks of 
Newfoundland, the captain and mate had been 
on deck at noon, taking an observation of the 
sun ; after which they both descended to val- 
culate their day’s work. 

The cabin, a small one, was immediately at 
the stern of the vessel, and the short stairway 
descending to it ran athwart-ships. Immedi- 
ately opposite to this stairway, “just beyond a 
small square landing, was the mate’s state- 
room; and from that landing there were two 
doors, close to each other, the one opening aft 
into the cabin, the other, fronting the stairway, 
into the state-room. The desk in the state- 
room, was in the furward part of it, close to 
the door; so that any one sitting at it and 
looking over his shoulder could see into the 
cabin. 

The mate, absorbed in his calculation, which 
did not result as he had expected, varying con- 
siderably trom the dead-reckoning, had not 
noticed the captain’s motions. When be had 
completed his caleulations, he called out, with- 
out sooking around, ‘* L make our latitude and 
longitude so and so. Can that be right ’ 
How is yours :” 

Receiving no reply, he repeated his ques- 
tion, glancing over his shoulder and perceiving, 
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as he thought, the captain busy writing on his 
slate. Still no answer. Thereupon he rose ; 
and, as be fronted the cabin-door, the figure 
he had mistaken for the captain raised its head 
and disclosed to the astonished mate the fea- 
tures of an entire stranger. 

Brace was no coward ; but, as he met that 
fixed gaze looking directly at him in grave si- 
lence, and became assured that it was no one 
whom he had ever seen before, it was too much 
for him ; and, instead of stopping to ae 
the seeming intruder, he rushed upon deck in 
such evident alarm that it instantly attracted 
the captain’s attention. ‘ Why, Mr. Bruce,” 
said the latter, ‘‘ what in the world is the mat- 
ter with you ?” 

“ The matter, sir? 
desk ?” 

“No one that T know of.” 

‘* But there ts, sir: there’s a stranger there.” 

“ A stranger! Why, man, you must be 
dreaming. You must have seen the steward 
there, or the second mate. Who else would 
venture down without orders 7” 

“ But. sir, he was sitting in your arm-chair, 
fronting the door, writing on your slate. Then 
he looked up full in my face; and, if ever I 
saw a man plainly and distiuet!y in this world, 
[ saw him.” 

‘*Him! Whom?” 

** God knows, sir: I don’t. I saw a man, 
and a man [ had never seen in my life before.” 

‘** You must be going crazy, Mr. Bruce. A 
stranger, and we nearly six weeks out!” 

*“*T know, sir; but then I saw him.” 

** Go down and see who it is.” 

Bruce hesitated. ‘ I uever was a_ believer 
in ghosts,” he said; “ but, if the truth must 
be told, sir, I’d rather not face it alone.” 

** Come, come, man.”? Go down at once, 
and don’t make a fool of yourself before the 
crew.” 

** T hope you’ve always found me willing to 
do what’s reasonable,” Bruce replied, chang- 
ing color ; ‘* but if it’s all the same to you, 
sir, ’'d rather we should both go down to- 
gether.” 

The captain descended the stairs, and the 
mate followed him. Nobody in the cabin! 
They examined the state-rooms. Not a soul 
to be found ! 

‘** Well, Mr. Bruce,” said the captain, ‘did 
not I tell you you had been dreaming 7” 

«It’s all very well to say so, sir; but if I 
didn’t sce that man writing on your slate, 
may I never see my home and family again !” 

“* Ah! writing on the slate! Then it should 
be there still.” And the captain took it up. 

“* By God,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ here’s some- 
thing, sure enough! Is that your writing, Mr. 
Bruce ?” 

The mate took the slate; and there, in 
plain, legible characters, stood the words, 
‘*SreEER TO THE NOR’WEST.”’ 

‘*Have you been trifling with me, sir ?” 
added the captain, in a stern manner. 

‘¢ On my word as a man and a sailor, sir,” 
replied Bruce, ‘‘ I know no more of this mat- 
ter than youdo. Ihave told you the exact 
truth.” 

The captain sat down at his desk, the slate 
before him, in deep thought. At last, turning 
the slate over and pushing it toward Bruce, he 
said, **‘ Write down, ‘ Steer to the nor’west.’” 

The mate complied; and the captain, after 
narrowly comparing the two handwritings, said, 
‘Mr. Bruce, go and tell the second mate to 
come down here.” 

He came ; and, at the captain’s request, he 
also wrote the same words. So did the stew- 
ard. So, in succession, did every man of the 
crew who could write at all. But not one of 
the various hands resembled, in any degree, 
the mysterious writing. 

When the crew retired, the captain sat deep 
in thought. ‘* Could any ore have been stowed 
away ?”? at last he said. ‘ The ship must be 
searched; and if I don’t find the fellow he 
must be a good hand at hide-and-seek. Order 
up all hands.” 

Every nook and corner of the vessel, from 
stem to stern, was thoroughly searched, and 
that with all the eagerness of excited curiosity ; 
for the report had gone out that a stranger 
had shown himself on board ; but not a living 
soul, beyond the crew and the officers, was 
found. 

Returning to the cabin after their fruitless 
search, ‘* Mr. Bruce,” said the captain, ‘what 
the devil do you muke of all this 7” 

**Can’t tell, sir. saw the man write ; you 
see the writing. There must be something in 
it.” 

*¢ Well, it would seem so. We have the 
wind free, and I have a great mind to keep her 
away and see what will come of it.” 

©) surely would sir, if 1 were in your place. 
It’s only a few hours lost, at the worst.” 

** Well, we'll see. Go on deck and give the 
course nor’west. And, Mr. Bruce,” he ad- 
ded, as the mate rose to go, ‘* have a look-out 
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aloft, and let it be a band you can depend on.” 

His orders were obeyed. About three 
o’clock the lookout reported an iceberg nearly 
ahead, and, shortly after, what he thought was 
a vessel of some kind close to it. 

As they approached, the captain’s glass dis- 
closed the fact that it was a dismantled sbip, 
apparently frozen to the ice, and with a good 
many buman beings on it. Shortly after, they 
hove to, and sent out the boats to the relief of 
the sufferers 

It proved to be a vessel from Quebec, bound 
to Liverpoul, with passengers on board. She 
had got entangled in the ice, and finally frozen 
fast, and had passed several weeks in a most 
critical situatiou. She was stove, ker decks 
swept, —in fact, a mere wreck; all her provis- 
ions and almost all her water gone. Her crew 
and passengers had lost all hopes of being 
saved, and their gratitude for the unexpected 
rescue was proportionately great. 

As one of the men who had been brought 
away in the third boat that had reached the 
wreck was ascending the ship’s side, the mate, 
catching a glimpse of his face, started back in 
consternation. It was the very face he had 
seen, three or four hours before, looking up 
at him from the captain’s desk. 

At first he tried to persuade himself it might 
be fancy ; but the more he examined the man 
the more sure he became that be was right. 
Not only the face, but the person and the dress, 
exactly corresponded. 

As soon as the exhausted crew and famished 
passengers were cared for, and the bark on her 
course again, the mate called the captain aside. 
‘Tt seems that was not a ghost I saw to-day, 
sir ; the man’s alive.” 

“What do you mean? Who’s alive?” 

“ Why, sir, one of the passengers we have 
just saved is the same man I saw writing on 
your slate at noon. I would swear to it in a 
court of justice.” 

“‘ Upon my word, Mr. Bruce,” replied the 
captain, “this gets more and more singular. 
Let us go and see this man.” 

They found him in conversation with the 
captain of the rescued ship. They both came 
forward, and expressed, in the warmest terms, 
their gratitude for deliverance from a horrible 
fate,—slow-coming death by exposure and 
starvation. 

The captain replied that he had but done 
what he was certain they would have done for 
him under the same circumstances, and asked 
them both to step down into the cabin. Then, 
turning to the passenger, he said, ‘I hope, 
sir, you will not think I am trifling with you; 
but I would be much obliged to you if you 
would write a few words on this slate.” And 
he handed him the slate, with that side up on 
which the mysterions writing was not. ‘I 
will do any thing you ask,” replied the passen- 
ger ; “‘ but what shall I write °” 

‘“* A few words are all I want. 
write, ‘Steer to the nor’west.’ ” 

The passenger, evidently puzzled to make 
out the motive for such a request, complied, 
however, with a smile. The captain took up 
the slate and examined it closely ; then, step- 
ping aside so as to conceal the slate from the 
passenger, he turned it over, and gave it to 
him again with the other side up. 

“You say that is your handwriting ?” said 
he. 

““T need not say so,” rejoined the other, 
looking at it, *‘ for you saw me write it.” 

“ And this ?” said the captain, turning the 
slate over. 

The man looked first at one writing, then at 
the other, quite confounded. At last, ‘* What 
is the meaning of this?” said he. ‘TIT only 
wrote one of these. Who wrote the other ?” 

“ That’s more than I can tell you, sir. My 
mate here says you wrote it, sitting at this 
desk, at noon to-day.” 

The captain of the wreck and the passenger 
looked at each other, exchanging glances of 
intelligence and surprise; and the former 
asked the latter, ‘‘ Did you dream that you 
wrote on this slate ?” 

‘* No, sir, not that I remember ” 

“* You speak of dreaming,”’ said the captain 
of the bark. ‘‘ What was this gentleman 
about at noon to day ?”’ 

‘ Captain,”’ rejoined the other, ‘the whole 
thing is most mysterious and extraordinary ; 
and I had intended to speak to you about it as 
soon as we got alittle quiet. This gentleman,” 
(pointing to the passenger,) ‘* being much ex- 
hausted, fell into a heavy sleep, or what seemed 
such, some time before noon. After an hour 
or more, he awoke, and said to me, ‘ Captain, 
we shall be relieved this very day.” When I 
asked him what reason he had for saying so, 
he replied that he had dreamed that he was on 
boare a bark, and that she was coming to our 
rescue. He described her appearance and 
rig; and, to our utter astonishment, when your 
vessel hove in sight she corresponded exactly 
to his description of her. 
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much faith in what he said; yet still we hoped 
there might be something in it, for drowning 
men, you know, will catch at straws. As it 
has turned out, I cannot doubt that it was all 
arranged. in some incomprehensible way, by 
an overruling Providence, so that we might be 
saved. To Him be all thanks for His good- 
ness to us.” 

‘There is not a doubt,” rejoined the other 
captain, ** that the writing on the slate, let it 
have come there as it may, saved all your 
lives. I was steering at the tinie considerably 
south of west, and I altered my course to 
nor’west, and had a look-out aloft, to see what 
would come of it. But you say,”’ he added, 
turning to the passenger, ‘‘ that you did not 
dream of writing on a slate ?” 

‘* No, sir. IJ have no recollection whatever 
of doing so. I got the impression that the 
bark [ saw in my dream was coming to rescue 
us; but Aow that impression came I cannot 
tell. There is another very strange thing 
about it,”? he added. ‘‘ Every thing here on 
board seems to me quite familiar ; yet I am 
very sure I never was in your vessel before. 
It is all a puzzle to me. What did your mate 
see ?”? 

Thereupon Mr. Bruce related to them all 
the circumstances above detailed. The con- 
clusion they finally arrived at was, that it was 
a special interposition of Providence to save 
them from what seemed a hopeless fate. 

The above narrative was communicated to 
me by Capt. J. 8S. Clarke, of the schooner 
Julia Hallock,* who had it directly from Mr. 
Bruce himself. They sailed together for sev- 
enteen months, in the years 1836 and °37; so 
that Captain Clarke had the story from the 
mate about eight years after the occurrence. 
He had since lost sight of him, and does not 
know whether he is yet alive. All he has 
heard of him since they were shipmates is, 
that he continued to trade to New Brunswick, 
that he became the master of the brig Comet, 
and that she was lost. 

I asked Captain Clarke if he knew Bruce 
well, and what sort of man he was. 

“* As truthful and straightforward a man,” 
he replied,” as ever I met in all my life. We 
were as intimate as brothers; and two men 
can’t be together, shut up for seventeen months 
in the same ship, without getting to know 
whether they can trust one another’s word or 
not. He always spoke of the circumstance in 
terms of reverence, as of an incident that 
seemed to bring him nearer to God and to an- 
other world. Id stake my life upon it that he 
told me no lie.” 

This story, it will be observed, I had at sec- 
ond hand only, and related after an interval of 
more than twenty years from the time it was 
told to Captain Clarke. I had no opportunity 
of cross-examining the main witness. Inaceu- 
racies of detail, therefore, may, with the best 
intentions on the part of all concerned, have 
erept into it. Yet the evidence, with the 
drawback above stated, is as direct as it can 
well be. And Captain Clarke furnishes the 
best proof of his sincerity when he permits me 
to use his name as reference in support of what 
I have here related. 





* In July, 1859. The Julia Hallock was then ly- 
ing at the foot of Rutgers Slip, New York. She 
trades between New York and St. Jago, in the island 
of Cuba. The captain allowed me to use his name, 
and to refer to him as evidence for the truth of what 
is here set down. 





The Japanese Children. 

Mr. Frank Hall, writing to the Home Journal, 
gives the following account of the Japanese chil- 
dren: 

“During more than a half year’s residence in 
Japan I have never seen a quarrel among young 
or old. T have never seen a blow strack, scarce- 
ly an angry face. I bave seen the children at 
their sports, flying their kites on the hills, and 
no amount of intertangled strings or kites lodged 
in the trees provoked angry words or impatience. 
I have seen them intent on their games of jack- 
stones and marbles under the shaded gateways 
of the temples, but have never seen an approach 
to a quarrel among them. They are taught im- 
plicit obedience to their parents, but [have never 
seen one of them chastised. Respect and rever- 
ence to the aged is universal. A crying child is 
a rarity seldom heard or seen. We have noth- 
ing to teach them in this respect out of our abun- 
dant civilization. I speak whatI know of the 
little folks of Japan, for more than any other 
foreigner have I been ameng them. Of all that 
Japan holds there is nothing I like half so well as 
the happy children, | shall always remember their 
sloe-black eyes and ruddy brown faces with 
pleasure. [I have played battledoor with the lit- 
tle maidens in the streets, and flown kites in the 
fields with as happ; a set of boys as one could 
wish to see They have been my guides in my 
rambles, shown me where all the streams and 
ponds were, where the flowers lay hid in the 
thicket, where the bercies were ripening on the 


We had not put hills; they have brought me shells from the 


ocean and blossoms from the field, presenting 
them with all the modesty and a less bashful 
grace than a young American boy would do. We 
have hunted the fox holes t gether, and looked 
for the green and golden ducks among the hedge. 
They have laughed at my broken Japanese and 
taught me better; aud for a happy, good-natured 
set of children, I will turn out my little Japan- 
ese friends against the world. God bless the 
boys and girls of Niphon !” 


HORTICULTURAL. 
Picking and Marketing Fruits. 








Winter Fruits intended for long keeping are 
transferred by hand from the baskets in which they 
are gathered on the tree into larger ones in which 
they can be carried intoa dry, cool room, where 
they are laid in heaps, which may be three or four 
deep, where they may remain for a couple of weeks, 
during which time they will have parted with con- 
siderable moisture and be quite dry. They will 
then be fit for packing. 

Clean, new barrels should be procured, and the 
fruits should be carefully assorted. For shipping 
to distant or foreign markets the best only should 
be selected, all bruised, wormy, knotty specimens 
being laid aside for home consumption. They are 
then placed in the barrels by hand, arranged regu- 
larly in layers, so that no spaces will exist by which 
the fruits may shift, roll or knock against one an- 
other. The barrels are then tightly headed up, so 
that the head presses firmly on the fruits; some 
people recommend placing a layer of clean moss or 
soft paper, both on the bottom and top of the barrel ; 
but this is not necessary where the packing and 
heading are performed carefully. After packing, 
the barrels must be sent to market in such a man- 
ner as never to be jolted or rolled any more than 
they would be on men’s shoulders, or an easy 
spring waggon or sled, or by a water conveyance. 

Winter fruits for home consumption should be 
carefully assorted, keeping the best, the poorest, 
the sound, the bruised and the earlier and later 
ripening varieties all separate; when sound and 
bruised, early and late, are all thrown together 
promiscuously, they cannot fail to decay speedily 
and to lose their flavor; for two or three decaying 
apples in a heap or barrel will taint the flavor of 
all, and hasten the decay of those around them. 
This arrangement into grades and classes is, there- 
fore, absolutely necessary, even for the fruits 
needed for family use; and when they are so ar- 
ranged, the sound, long keepers are put into clean, 
new barrels, carefully, by hand, and the burrels 
headed up tightly and placed in a cool, dry cellar 
or fruit-room. The bruised ones can be laid ina 
place by themselves for immediate use. Every bar- 
rel, when packed, should be marked. 

Winter Pears, as a general thing, require to be 
brought into a warm temperature one or two weeks 
before they are wanted for table use. All the bak- 
ing and stewing, and even many of the table varie- 
ties, may be treated exactly like apples. 


Packing Pears for Listant Markets.—The French 
send away more pears to foreign markets than any 
other people. Some small importations of their 
winter sorts have actually been made by some of 
the New-York fruit dealers the present winter, 
1850-51. They pack them in small boxes, either 
round or square, such asa man can lift and carry 
easily in his hands. 

They cover the bottom and sides with very dry 
moss or soft, dry paper, well calculated to absorb 
moisture. They then wrap each fruit in the dry 
soft paper, and lay them in layers, the largest and 
least mature in the bottom, and fill all the inter- 
stices with dry moss or paper I have seen these 
boxes opened in London in the finest condition, 
after being a month packed. They are so tightly 
packed that the slightest movement cannot take 
place among them, and yet no one presses upon 
another. ‘the dry moss and paper that separate 
them absorb any moisture, and if one decays it 
does not affect others 

Some of the Paris confectioners and restaurunt- 
keepers preserve fruits very successfully in barrels, 
packed in layers, and interstices filled up with 
powdered charcoal. The karrels are kept ina dry, 
cool place, about forty degrees, where they are not 
subjected to changes of temperature. Apples, pears, 
grapes, almonds, nuts and potatoes are all pre- 
served in this manner.--Rural New- Yorker. 
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—A correspondent of the Country Gentleman, 
writes as follows concerning the Mountain Seedling 
Gooseberry : 

The Mountain Seedling, a variety which I received 
from a Shaker settlement in eastern New York, is 
quite distinct from the American Seedling of the 
Cincinnati gardens, Ihave had it bearing three 
years, and am highly pleased with it. The plant 
is of robust habit, often growing five to six feet 
high: branches upright and strong; leaves deep 
glossy green, and very large; the berries grow in 
clusters of three or four, and are large, color of 
berry, dull red,; quality equal to Houghton. The 
plant is very productive, and never mildews. It is 
undoubtedly a native, of the same type as Hough- 
ton, and more valuable than that fine sort, on ac- 
count of its fine size and the more vigorous and 





upright character of the plant.—E. Y. Teas, Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 
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